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MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. 
CHILDREN. 


CHILDREN are the civilisers of humanity. There 
is scarcely any man that does not love his own 
child, at all events while it is a child, and does not 
become importunate in its claims upon him. The 
greatest ruffian has a smile and a kind word for the 
small curly pate who calls him ‘Father’ The 
most vulgar of mankind, immersed in petty cares 
all day, and greedy of paltriest gains, shews grains 
of good when dancing his little ones upon his knee 
at home. Their presence is better than that of any 
priest to stop the ribald oath, the filthy jest. We do 
not need Christ’s word to tell us that it would be 
better to have a millstone tied about our neck and 
be drowned in the sea than offend against their 
innocence. No gentleman, no man, worthy of the 
name, but feels himself restrained from violence of 
words or actions when they are listeners or specta- 
tors. Their simplicity is far more attractive than 
the accomplishments of elder folks ; their ignor- 
ance more delightful than grown men’s learning. 
As there is no joy so joyful and without alloy as 
theirs, so there is no pathos like the reasonable 
grief of achild. Think, for instance, of some little 
one (it is a common case enough) lost in London 
streets, dazed with the roar and glare of them, 
afraid to move, afraid to stop, looking in every 
passing female face for her mother, and finding 


downright heartless and cruel, and understanding 
nothing that they would have her do, but only 
knowing that the night is coming on, and that she 
has lost her home. Heretofore, bed and supper 
have been provided just as the sun and moon, but 
now the whole Fabric of her Universe is suddenly 
thrown out of gear. She refuses with tears the 
oranges, buns, and sweetmeats which the well- 
meaning idiots about her are offering in profusion, 
and putting her little hand into that of the kindest- 
featured of her questioners, whispers: ‘Take me 
to mother.’ 


only a stranger’s ; presently the centre of a knot of 
people, some pitiful, some merely curious, some | 


The best thing he can possibly do is to take her 
to a police-station ; but an indifferent substitute 
for mother, truly, yet the most certain medium 

| by which to find her; while the tenderness of 
| those great gaunt guardians of the law, with their 
| towering helmets stooped low to get her lisping 
answers to their short and sensible interrogatories, 
is pleasant to witness. The inspector looks in her 
hat, and if he finds there her name and address 
| (where it ought always to be), remarks that her 
mother is a sensible woman, and orders ‘a Reserve’ 
to take her home. The whole division have been 
bettered by the introduction of that troublesome 
lost darling, and the married ones remark that she 
| was not unlike their own little Polly. 

Soldiers, sailors, and policemen are exception- 
ally kind to children. They have themselves to do 
with rough strong fellows, and perhaps the contrast 
pleases them ; or, since it is their mission to protect, 
it may be they are attracted to those who so evi- 
dently need protection. On the contrary, the more 
delicate and effeminate a man is, the less he likes the 
society of a child: it is too natural and outspoken 
a companion for him ; it is too exacting to suit his 
indolent and selfish nature ; perhaps it reproaches 
him with the mirth and simplicity which he has 
for ever lost. An old man who, being in good 
health, yet detests to see children about him, is 
almost always a wicked, worthless fellow. 

Of course, I am not speaking of little folks who 
are spoiled and disagreeable; the sin of their 
fathers and mothers is naturally enough visited 
upon them, and we wish them drowned like 
puppies. The habit of having children down at 
dessert, in a company not wholly composed of their 
aunts and uncles, is a mistake. The permitting a 
boy to remain behind with the gentlemen after the 
ladies have withdrawn, is a nuisance. Children 
will often say the most embarrassing things, when 
there is any attempt on the part of their parents to 
make them ‘show off;’ and I am glad to hear 
them. A child that is not perfectly natural is 
generally disagreeable, and always without the 
pleasant innocent ways that one loves in children, 
just as a forced strawberry is inferior to those 
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grown in the sun. We have prigs enough among 
grown men without cultivating them in the nursery. 
A shy child is the proof of foolish parents ; a rude 
child, of unmannerly ones. Neither father nor 
mother can have much sense of propriety when 
they permit their guests to be worried by the 
tricks, or’ pestered by the impertinence, of their 
offspring. They should reflect that others cannot 
be expected to make the same excuses for them 
which they do themselves. A peevish child that 
cries in the drawing-room shews an ill-managed 
nursery, and if not instantly removed, an ill- 
governed house. 

At the same time, ill-behaviour on the part of 
the juveniles affords the very best opportunity for 
a visitor to establish himself on a friendly footing, 
and especially with their mother. How many a man 
—very reprehensible in other respects—have we 
heard defended by a mamma upon this ground : 
‘Well, he cannot be so very bad, because he is 
so kind to children” And the lady is right; for 
kindness to little folks must be spontaneous. They 
are wonderfully quick in detecting the hypocrisies 
of their elders. They will take Mr Humbug’s 
orange, but they will also apprise him, if he is 
so foolish as ask their opinion, that he is ‘a 
nasty ugly man’—with an eye that rolls about, 
or any other striking defect which may have 
attracted their notice. He may be a royal duke 
without their caring twopence about that fact 
aay of itself a most rare and admirable attri- 

ute) ; and they don’t understand about their having 
‘expectations,’ and the necessity of being civil to 
Uncle Grumble Growls. What is by no means so 
charming, however, in children is that, like their 
mothers, they are deficient in tact. They are un- 
aware of the inadvisability of speaking their minds. 
lt is dangerous to recommend them to be reticent ; 
there is no middle course to be pursued between 
the utmost licence and silence. I will mention one 
example. There was a certain warrior, who was 
in another respect like unto the late Duke of 
Wellington—namely, that he had an aquiline nose ; 
at least, he once possessed one, but it was carried 
off in action by a bullet, or, perhaps (for it was a 
very large nose), chain-shot. Of course, this made 
him remarkable—conspicuous by the absence of 
that feature. Some time after this catastrophe, 
he was asked to dine at a brother-officer’s house, 
who had an enfant terrible—an inquiring child. 
Still, Georgey was obedient enough when properly 
spoken to; and before dinner, his mother thus 
addressed him: ‘Georgey, when you come down 
to dessert this evening, there will be a Colonel 
Grosney at table ; we won’t make any observation 
about his nose, will we? Do you understand ?’ 

‘Yes, ma. I won’t say a word about his nose.’ 

This promise, however, did not prevent him 
—_— at the gallant colonel a good deal. 

‘Why, mamma,’ said he, after a protracted inves- 
tigation, ‘how could we talk about it? He has 
got no nose” A most painful revelation of the 


past, as well as a personal remark involving consid- | fac 


erable embarrassment. 

Friendships have been broken, Fortunes diverted, 
and lifelong Enmities engendered by children’s 
artless sayi But all sensible folks will endea- 
vour to forget such mischances. Children should 
surely have more allowance made for them than 
is demanded for grown people. They are selfish 
like ourselves, and they do not, like us, possess that 
conventional sense of propriety which prompts us 


to conceal our selfishness. They have no accurate 
perception of time, or space, or death ; they do not 
understand the terrors of that ‘Good-bye’ which 
shakes their mother to the soul, as she kisses their 
wondering little faces: for the last, last time. If 
she is going away to-day, she will return to- 
morrow, they think, or the next day, or, at all 
events, in time for baby’s birthday, which is a 
domestic festival of the highest class. Poor little 
unconscious ones ! 

An officer, whose regiment was serving in foreign 
ms, and whose leave had expired, had taken up 

is children for the last time, and kissed their 
pretty cheeks, and driven away half-choked with 
tears, to the shipping-wharf, from whence he was 
to sail to the under-world. On his way, he bought 
a doll’s house, and sent it back to his orphaned 
dear ones, that they might remember his last act 
was one of loving-kindness. They had been sorry, 
of course, to part with him ; but they knew noth- 
ing of the intervening years that were to be 
between them—the perilous seas, the shocks of 
time and chance. Now, it so happened that the 
ship in which he was to sail had met with some mis- 
hap in dock, and he was told that this would cause 
eight hours’ delay. This seemed a sort of reprieve 
to the poor man. He hurried back to kiss once 
more these little creatures that monopolised his 
brain and heart. He found them at high jinks, and 
in the wildest spirits over the doll’s house. Papa 
and his sentiment were felt to be an intrusion in so 
supreme a moment ; and the poor man went away, 
when his time came, with a heart half-broken by 
this unsatisfactory behaviour. 

Folks who imagine children are wingless angels 
are in error. Yet there is something divine about 
them too, though perhaps it takes a parent to 
discover it. Even a man so alive to the feel- 
ings of his fellow-creatures as Jeremy Taylor 
speaks of the loss of a child as something of 
comparatively small consequence: he makes light 
of scars who never felt a wound. And so far as 
infants are concerned, it is true that fathers, for 
the most part, do not deeply feel their deaths, 
whatever be the agony of the mother. ‘ Was there 
any property to be inherited that made the loss so 
particularly distressing ?’ asked one, in my hearing, 
in reference to the grief of a poor gentleman on the 
loss of his only son, aged but a few weeks old. 
And though the question was stupid and out of 
place enough (to say the least of it), the speaker 
was the type of a very common, and by no means 
plebeian or unfeeling class. But a child whose 
young affections have had time to entwine them- 
selves in ours, is a treasure that is not to be parted 
with without Lay the heartstrings. To miss 
the ——— ip of an intelligent little creature 
who one Father, is to feel a painful void. 


To say, ‘She has departed, 
Her voice, her face is gone ’— 


her sweet and gentle voice, her trustful winning 
e 

To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet know we must bear on! 


How inadequate is all the eloquence of the pulpit 
to express the case ; it is the poet only who seems 
to hit it. 

To expect that all parents should take an interest 
in ‘the growth of a child’s mind, is to suppose 
them not only philosophers, but practical ones ; 
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yet he misses much who has not given attention 
to the intellectual development of his offspring. 
To put this attraction upon the lowest oak 
children are immense fun: to a humorist, who 
pretends to be deeply engaged on some ‘grown-up’ 
matter, while a flock of juveniles are going about 
their own affairs around him, they afford an admir- 
able microcosm—an epitome of the + world. 
And, besides, they have a world of their own, very 
curious and worthy of attention also. There is the 
infant, who has hitherto seen nothing of the egot- 
ism of society, but imagines that it exists for her 
alone. The world and a have as yet no quarrel, 
and if you commit no outrage—such as forbidding 
her anything—she will go on in a manner after the 
late Robert Owen’s own heart. She has no 
sense of the rights of property. All is hers she can 
clutch in her chubby grasp. Everybody must 
share in her good spirits. She hears an organ in 
the street, and after ro up one wee finger— 
the prettiest statue of Attentive Listener that one 
can imagine—as if to certify herself that it is 
dance-music, she takes her petticoats in both her 
hands with grotesque grace, and revolves slowly, 
like a prize turkey on a spit. Suddenly it strikes 
her that there must be a ball. Everybody must 
dance. She runs to sisters and brothers, and vehe- 
mently pulls at them, like a St Bernard dog who 
has a matter of the utmost importance to communi- 
cate to his friends the monks. Must they all 
dance? ‘Yes; all, nods she, quite purple with 
excitement. ‘Just so.’ And, no sooner have their 
occupations been given up for eccentric gyration, 
than she toddles off to the rug, sits down, and 
betakes herself to her picture-book. Remonstrated 
with upon the fickleness of her conduct, she throws 
: fx her arms, and cries: ‘All gone’ (one-third 
of her entire vocabulary), to signify that the pas- 
sion for dancing exists no longer. She is now 
devoted to Art. By the most impatient gestures, 
she demands a ring of spectators to look at ‘ mum- 
mum-ma’ (the portrait of a comic nursery-maid, 
and not in the least like her mother). ‘Do you all 
see it?’ she seems to say. ‘Do you all acknowledge 
the likeness?’ Weil, there is another surprise for 
them yet. ‘Pup-pup-pup-pa!’ (this is the comic 

liceman, with a carrot nose). Triumphant with 

er discovery, penetrated as it seems with the 
value of this highly coloured illustration, which 
combines the exact images of both her beloved 
parents, she suddenly bursts into a fit of laughter, 
and tears it right down the middle. Charming 
irresponsible Despot, incarnation of unreasoning 
Caprice, mirthful Mischief, how can we punish 
her, — by the administration of a shower of 

sses 

The first sign of a child’s having quitted the 
stage of infancy, is her love for do I am 
now speaking of female children. The distressing 
case of the a gentleman who fell in love with 
Dolladine, his sister's doll, and never recovered 
from that hopeless passion, is rare. But little girls 
have a most curious delight in these wax and saw- 
dust creatures. It is no matter whether the doll is 
good-looking or not; they devote themselves to 
it, as a mother devotes herself to her baby, whether 
it is white or black: they would like to have it at 
meals ; they insist -_ it being placed on their 
= at night. When they go a journey, they 

ug it in their arms, and would like something 
bought for it at the refreshment stations. 

I have been introduced to a great number of 


dolls in my time, but the one that has impressed 
me most favourably, as an outsider, was and is (for 
she is still in existence, although a torso) Topsy. 
Topsy was never good-looking, nor (I am sorry to 
ada) even genteel. Between ourselves, and judg- 
ing from her complexion, I doubt whether she is 
pur sang—strictly European. In very early life, she 
met with a misfortune that woul Tate detracted 
from the most beautiful: being incautiously left 
alone on a footstool by her mother (for to nothing 
less than maternity does her little possessor la 
claim), the baby got hold of her, picked her left 
phe in the profoundest silence, and then with 
shrieks of triumph, threw it in the fire. With true 
feminine instinct, her parent only seemed to cling 
the closer to her disfigured offspring; while the 
baby (her aunt), when she came in time to under- 
stand of what a criminal rh she had been 
guilty, not only expressed her sorrow, but made 
every reparation in her power. She bought her 
another eye, but, as was pathetically observed, ‘ it 
was not like the one she lost ;’ and indeed it was 
quite a different colour, and had a habit of turning 
right round in the socket, and presenting to the 
astonished spectator its canvas back. 

To attire Topsy with splendour was only to 
make her deficiencies more palpable. She was 
not intended for high-life at I do not say 
when unadorned, she was adorned the most, 
because, having upon one occasion intruded upon 
her privacy while she was being ‘ batht’—upon 
my word, I hardly know how to express myself 
with sufficient delicacy, but the fact is the absence 
of clothes did not improve her. A simple cotton 
dress, with a kerchief of sober hue tied round her 
neck, so as to conceal where the head and body 
joined, became her best. If she had no bonnet, it 
was necessary, before presenting her to company, 
to give the back of her head a sharp rap against 
the floor or table, to prevent her hair falling off, 
which was secured to her head by what I believe 
is called tin tack; and it was ten to one that the 
shock of this operation turned her loose eye round. 
However, when all was made right, her mother 
would take her in both arms, just as Punch holds 
his baton, and bring her down to the drawing- 
room with the utmost pride. She was firmly per- 
suaded that if Topsy was not absolutely beautif 
she was a perfect lady. Under this idea, a hat an 
feathers was upon. one occasion procured for her ; 
but the incongruity was so glaring—Topsy had 
always hitherto looked most ee but I am 
afraid to say what she looked like in this finery ; 
very drunk, for one thing—the impropriety, I say, 
was so obvious, that this head-dress was at once 
transferred to her first-cousin, a doll without any 
originality or strength of character, but formed to 
move in a much higher circle, to recline in the 
ring of the dolls’ Hyde Park. 

‘Dear papa, poor Topsy has had another mis- 
fortune—she is so unlucky, you know.—Now, don’t 
talk nonsense about fetching the doctor; and you 
can’t see her, because she is obliged to keep her 
bed. But I want you to take this to a shop, and 
get it repaired. It’s her leg, poor dear. Alice 
and I both wanted to nurse her at the same time, 
and it came off in my hand.’ It was a case of 
compound comminuted fracture of the knee-pan, 
and beyond the aid of the faculty. But I bought 
her a new leg, and afterwards another, and then 
an arm. As we Humans are said to renew our- 
selves entirely and become new creatures once in 
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every seven years or so, so Topsy has now scarcely 
a limb left which she started with from the manu- 
facturer’s shop. Yet her mother’s affection for her 
remains unchanged. 

The next channel of a child’s love (though dolls 
will often hold their ground till their mammas are 
ten years old and more) is the brute creation. 
They are interested in it to an extent unparalleled 
among grown people, with the exception (perhaps) 
of the paid officials connected with the society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. A cruel girl is 
C am thankful to say) quite out of my experience. 

ut they sometimes destroy their little favourites 
by over-kindness. I knew a young woman, aged 
six, devotedly attached to a dormouse ; she lodged 
him in a box which had once held ipecacuanha 
lozenges, and tucked him about with wool, as 
though he were some fragile jewel. In the winter, 

reeiving him to shiver, she placed him tenderly 
just within the fender. The poor little fellow was 
suffocated, I am afraid (although we always told her 
it was apoplexy) ; and the distress of the child con- 
tinued for a longer time than is the tribute of most 
deceased persons. 

‘My dear, dear little dormouse, and I took such 
pains to keep it warm; I did indeed.’ 

Then there was a canary, which died in a very 
sad manner, the victim of a divided devotion, and 
the fact that everybody's business is nobody’s 
business. His fate was that of Ugolino, and 
affected us all, both great and small, more than I 
should like to confess. Pretty Dicky, our sweet 
singer, dead in his cage, and no seed in his little 
box for days! More genuine tears were shed for 
him than falls to the lot of most blood-relations. 

Well, the children did their best. They belonged 
to a clergyman’s family in the country; and this 
was the procession I saw issuing from his house, 
and winding its sad way towards the kitchen- 
garden, where a duodecimo grave had been dug 
under a gooseberry-bush with wooden spades. The 
chief-mourner, aged eight, preceded it bathed in 
tears, and carrying ostrich-feathers on a little 
board, as though it was something going to the 
baker's. Then a small clergywoman, with a pair 
of papa’s bands, and an enormous book, which she 
could scarcely carry, and manage the white sheet 
as well, which served her for surplice. Then the 
coffin borne by two trembling little ones, their 
faces peeping out of the velvet pall which had once 
formed the skirt of their mother’s dinner-dress. 
Lastly, the youngest child of the family, hardly 
sensible of the extent of the domestic calamity, but 
bearing the dinner-bell, with instructions to toll 
slowly. All of a sudden ‘to these,’ as the old plays 
say, enter the real rector, rushing henbeatel out 
of the study, with ejaculations against this monstrous 
impiety. (It was like a Catholic demonstration 
interfered with by Orangemen.) ‘Such a shocking 
proceeding should not be permitted—Who,’ he 
would like to know, ‘had put it into their heads ? 

Mamma had lent the pall, and also the sheet, 
which they were to ‘be careful not to drag in the 
mud. And presently mamma appeared (like the 
military), to down both factions. 

‘I won't have it, my dear,’ cried the rector. 
‘What will the neighbours say ?’ (with an appre- 
hensive eye at the high wall that interposed 
between the rectory and the village.) 

‘Pooh, pooh. The children were really very 
fond of poor Dicky, you know’ 

‘Well, at all events, they shall have no book,’ 
fake 


said the rector, snatching it away from his deputy. 
‘Why, it’s downright wicked.’ 

‘It’s the County Directory, my dear ; I thought 
it wouldn’t hurt’ 

‘Oh!’ muttered the reverend gentleman, who had 
himself such a strong sense of humour as made the 
effort to repress it the severest trial in his profes- 
sional life. But he carried his point; and though 
the funeral was allowed to proceed, the officiating 
minister was confined, even in appearance, to ex- 
temporaneous remark. 

The remarks of children are sometimes in them- 
selves humorous, but more often unintentionally 
so. When the frozen-out gardeners came round 
last winter with their piteous cry, ‘We’re all 
snowed out—we’re all snowed out, a young lady 
of my acquaintance, aged six, quite ignorant of the 
laws of labour, and imagining these ejaculations to 
be the result of a peevish impatience of the bad 
weather, replied: ‘Well, and what of that? we’re 
all snowed in.’ 

The same young person, on hearing us discuss 
rather severely the character of a certain gentle- 
man of better rank than manners, and who was 
accustomed to give himself airs, inquired how that 
could be, if he was always treating folks to porter. 
This was a dark saying for many days; but its 
elucidation came at length. This gentleman was 
accustomed, she had heard, to treat folks with 
hauteur. A Iudicrously dissimilar characteristic 
from that imputed to him. 

There is no particular genius about the young 
woman whose remarks I have quoted; but the 
charm of ignorance hangs about her very grace- 
fully (and is likely to hang, for she loves lessons as 
a spaniel loves a stick). She belongs to a well- 
conducted family, however, who are not given to 
playgoing or revelling of any sort ; and when I had 
the privilege of taking her to the theatre the other 
night, it was quite a new world to her, and the 
adaptation of her old ideas to it was to me worth 
any number of farces. ‘ Don’t they mean to pull 
that blind up ?’ observed she of the green curtain ; 
and ‘Do look at those nice little boys in the next 
- but one” Finally, she electrified the house. 

he representation was a melodrama: the scene 
an old gentleman’s study ; the time midnight. He 
had just discovered certain letters which disclosed 
his beautiful wife’s perfidy, and a number of other 
domestic calamities. She had just left the room 
in her dressing-gown, and with her golden hair 
dangling down to her feet ; but he remained where 
he was, ejaculating remarks of the Othello type, 
and a good deal too many of them. The house 
zot impatient, and especially my little friend, who 

ad not of course the faintest idea of what it was 
all about. ‘Why don’t he go to bed?’ she sud- 
denly inquired, in a tone of pathetic remonstrance, 
and at the top of her voice; and thereby evoked 
such a round of applause as the playwright would 
have given ten pounds for. 

I have hitherto spoken of little girls only, who 
are certainly more attractive than children of the 
other sex, and especially to papas. We men have 
. proverb to excuse our alee our daughters 

est : 


My son’s my son till he gets him a wife ; 
But my daughter’s my daughter all my life; 


but, at all events, we generally lean that way ; 
while the boys are mamma’s darlings. That the 
giris remind us of our loving wives, and the boys 
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remind our wives of us, may partly account for our 
respective preferences: the gentle ways of the 
former are pleasant to the father, who comes home 
from toil and desires repose ; the rough gambols 
of the latter delight the mother, and fill her with 
pride to see the germs of manly strength, endur- 
ance, and valour. ‘Don’t make so much noise, 
you boys,’ is the stern dictum of papa; and cer- 
tainly their fun is very often confined to practical 
jokes of a very noisy character. However, there 
is one boy that makes me laugh like the Pickwick 
Papers. He is not a good boy at his books, I am 
afraid; but he has a good disposition, and the 
utmost simplicity. He knows very little, and does 
not wish to increase his stock of knowledge. If a 
fine word, or one a little out of the common way, 
is thrust upon him, he uses it as other people do, 
without much investigation as to its meaning. He 
is taciturn, and don’t want to talk; and if you 
bother him with questions, you must take the con- 
sequences. He don’t pretend to know about fine 
words, but put him on a horse—have you seen his 
pony !—ah, then you should—and he will shew you 
the way across the country. 

I was inquiring one day about his school. 
was kept by a clergyman, | supposed ? 

* Yes, he supposed it was.’ 

And the usher, that he had been speaking about, 
was he a clergyman also ? 

‘Well, no; not exactly a clergyman: he was 
what is called a Beacon.’ 

‘Are you sure,’ said I, with as much gravity 
as I could command—‘are you sure he is not a 
Deacon.’ 

‘Well, not sure: it might be a deacon or a 
beacon ; either one of those.’ 

‘But, my dear Tom, think again.’ [He had an 
objection to do this even once.] ‘ Don’t you really 
know whether he is a clergyman or not ?” 

‘Yes, I do; I remember now—he is, 

‘ How do you remember that ?” 

‘Why, you know, there was a cricket-match near 
our school last half—all grown-up people, you 
know. A match between the Clergy al the Deity ; 
and our usher he played with the clergy,’ 

‘ Not the Deity, surely, my boy—the laity, 

‘Well, yes: I think it was the laity,’ said the 
imperturbable Tom. 

ut he is the funniest boy I ever knew. A 
wonderful Athlete, great at all sports: as much at 
home in the water (and under it) as on land: 
when they buy him a gun, he will be the ha 
piest creature on the face of the earth. Then he 
intends to marry and settle, because he shall be 
able to keep a wife with his gun, on rabbits. The 
lady of his choice, he once confided to me, ‘ must 
be able to climb trees and swim about, and must 
not mind big dogs in her bedroom. That is his 
scheme for the future. 

His younger sister, on the other hand, who beats 
him at figures as easily as at books, and who is 
already in compound long division, has chalked out 
a professional line of business for herself. ‘Papa 
dear, I mean to be “Cash” in a shop; for Miss 
Setsoms’ [her governess] ‘tells me I am such a 
good arithmeticker’ 

_‘ Tician,’ exclaimed Tom contemptuously : and 
his mother fondly hoped that he was correcting 
her mistake ; but Tom was only sneezing. * 

The ideas of children about the battle of life, 
and the weapons necessary to be worn therein, are 
always touching from their simplicity (though 


It 


even more so when they are not simple ; when 
i alas! teaches even the youngest how to 
struggle for its crust). Papa and mamma are 
never to die ; and as for the necessaries of life, is it 
not the office of the baker and butcher to see that 
food is regularly supplied to families in town and 
country. 

‘ But supposing they were to die, little one—both 
papa and mamma—who would you have to love 
you then?’ asked one of a certain rosy-cheeked 
toddler, to whom I am graciously permitted to bow 
as she takes the air in her perambulator. 

‘Love?’ returned she in astonishment ‘ Why, 
all peepy loves me, and I loves all peepy’ 

ow touching her mistake! ow tender is 
the smile evoked by her gigantic error! And yet 
she has realised to herself the highest aspiration 
of Philosophy, and the noblest object of Religion. 

I had intended this paper to be full of Maxims ; 
but who can be sententious, wise, dogmatic about 
these little ones. It is they who teach ys the 
true wisdom. However, concerning the relations 
between us grown-up folks and them, let me say 
no entente cordial can be expected unless we are 
gentle, kind, and reasonably patient with them. 
No severity should ever be used ; for if the neces- 
sity arises for it, the fault is ours: something in 
the past has been suffered to go unreproved. It 
is ourselves, not they, who do in reality deserve 
to be smitten. Some folks have an idea that 
children should be taught to ‘ put up’ with every- 
thing, whereas their sense of justice is most 
accurately delicate, and a wrong inflicted may warp 
the whole future character. ‘Provoke not your 
children to anger’—a saying, remember, spoken at 
a time when —— authority was pushed to the 
extreme—ought to be written in every parents’ 
secret chamber. Above all things, shew no 
favouritism, for every grain of one-sided love may 
produce its seed of hate. Nay, should you lose 
the less-loved child, you may feel that it would 
have been better to lose the other, such remorse- 
ful memories may its fate demand for years. 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SECRETARY VISITS MRS 
LEIGHTON, 


THE night on which Mrs Leighton, after the 
unmeaning threat of Lucy Eddowes not to marry 
Sir Mark, fled shrieking into the dark, was one of 
risk to the baronet. She avoided her own dwell- 
ing, and, in a kind of maniacal rage, rambled over 
the greater portion of the Dayton meadows, until 
suddenly she turned about, and made for the 
Lodge. It was not so late but that lights still 
shone in half-a-dozen of the windows, when Mrs 
Leighton stood upon the steps of the d 
entrance. In her wild passion, she even lifted, 
with both hands, the gigantic knocker, in the act 
of battering a signal on the door, intending to 
announce herself to whoever might ap as their 
Lady! Either her heart failed her, or, at the last 
instant, her pe cages pointed to a changed inten- 
tion, for she softly lowered the heavy ornament, 
and quitted the porch. 

But almost nightly since then she had visited 
the Lodge grounds, about the lawns, and walks, 
and alleys of which she swept in the moonlight or 
the dusk, with all the air of their acknowledged 
mistress. On two or three of these occasions, she 
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had been met by the keepers, as they passed to 
and fro on their nocturnal business; but though 


they each time warned her off, it was all useless. 
It was owing to this that the head-keeper came to 
ask for special instructions from Sir Mark in the 
matter. During none of these night-rambles was 
Mrs Leighton accompanied by Joe, though hitherto 
he had always been her inseparable companion 
out of doors ; the reason of this involves the expla- 
nation of the ‘accident’ which befell Sir Mark. It 
was Joe who struck the blow! He went up to the 
—E several times during the vee to feed 
the birds he had supplied for the decoration of the 
conservatory ; and, in the evening, Mrs Leighton 
herself accompanied him, which will account for 
her confronting Lucy there. When she knew that 
Sir Mark had proposed to Lucy, she startled Joe 
with the intelligence, as he prowled about the 
outside of the building, and then, in a frenzy of 
excitement, she hurried away from the place for 
their cottage. Joe, before following her, crept back 
into the conservatory to attend once more to his 
birds; and no sooner was he concealed among the 
lants doing so, than Sir Mark chanced to return 
Into the conservatory, which was again deserted by 
the dancers at that moment. He came to a stand 
upon the very spot where he and Lucy had had 
their talk, and drooping his head on his breast in 
a kind of dream, remained there. Joe, who had 
caught something of his mistress’s excitement at 
what had recently happened, could not control a 
sudden access of passion at this sight, but snatch- 
ing up a piece of wood, which had been used to 
prop a large flower-pot, he darted from the corner, 
struck the cowardly blow, and instantly fled. 
Terrified at what he had done, he did not men- 
tion it that night to Mrs Leighton ; had he done 
so, there is no telling what mad step she would 
have taken. Nor, owing to their secluded habits, 
did she hear about it the next day, though all the 
village was gossiping about the news; but, on the 
morning following, when Sir Mark was authorita- 
tively pronounced quite out of danger, Joe, afraid of 
her learning it in some other way, mentioned it in 
his own partial manner. She at once accused him 
of it, and her rage was awful to witness ; it had, 
she said, interfered with all her plans. Since} that 
time, she had refused Joe’s company ; and partly 
prompted by her own excitement, and, it may be, 
partly encouraged by the knowledge that Sir Mark 
was safe in his own rooms, she had betaken herself 
to visiting the Lodge after dark. It quieted her 
atly when she found that, in spite of Lucy 
dowes’s threat, the affair between her and Sir 
Mark was still going forward. 
The evening was fast neari 
the-Birds sat at their cottage-door. Turning his 
head, he saw a person advancing down the gra 
road. At this sight, Joe tumbled into the dwel- 
ling, without — to his feet, and then instantly 
t 


dusk, and Joe-of- 


closed the door. was Mr Adams whose appear- 
ance had so affrighted Joe. Their last interview 
had given the bird-man an irrepressible dread 


of again coming into contact with the secretary, 
for he felt convinced that he suspected him of 
attacking Sir Mark. Standing behind the door, 
trembling in every limb, Joe heard the latch tried, 
but no knock was given ; in a moment or so, the 
footsteps retreated and passed away. After waiting 
for a short time longer, Joe went forward into the 
inner room, where was his mistress, but he men- 
tioned nothing of this to her. 


Mrs Leighton, her face of an almost deathly 
pallor, and her eyes unnaturally wild and bright, 
was seated at the curious imitation embroidery- 
frame in the corner of which mention has been 
made before. There, by the poor light of a common 
candle, she unceasingly occupied herself in stretch- 
ing threads across the clumsy square (which had 
evidently been made by Joe), and as monotonously 
kept snapping the threads with a pair of scissors, 
muttering some words in a humdrum tone as she 
did so. She took no heed whatever of Joe, who, 
for a short time, stood not far from her, watching 
her, his eyes fixed almost beseechingly — her 
face, as a dog’s upon his master. By and by, as 
she still pursued this occupation, Joe crept To 
into the other room, and, returning, cn ht 
with him a rather large cage, holding four or five 
birds. Setting it upon the floor, he crouched 
beside it upon the hearth, and pe playing with 
the little creatures, who aroused themselves, shook 
out their feathers, and appeared quite pleased at 
his attentions. His mistress still continued her 
monotone, and still the sharp click of the scissors 
kept due time. 

‘Look!’ at length came in a terrified, fascinated 
hiss from Joe; and Mrs Leighton, starting round 
from the frame, followed his affrighted gaze, where 
his finger pointed to the little window, looking in 
at the back of the cottage. There, pressed against 
the endmost pane of the second row from the 
bottom, was a white, eager face. It was again that 
of Adams, who, on leaving the fastened front-door, 
must have approached by the rear. Mrs Leighton’s 
first impulse appeared to be to extinguish the light, 
and so plunge the cot into darkness; her 
fingers, unheeding the scorching heat, were enclosing 
the flame of the candle, when the latch of the 
back-door was stirred. 

P ‘Admit him,’ she said, dropping her hand towards 
oO 


e. 

Poor fellow! he did not even seem to hear her, 
but still cowered beside his chirping birds, as if 
wishful to sink into the floor. Mrs Leighton rose, 
and, crossing to the door, which was just opening, 
for it had not been secured, she swung it wide 
inwards. When Adams, white-faced as a ghost, 
and hat in hand, had entered, she closed the door 
again, turned sharply round, and confronted him. 

‘I must seem very rude,’ Adams began, with an 
odd mixture in his manner of defiant boldness and 
embarrassment ; ‘but I was compelled to have an 
interview. He bowed afresh, his own bright eyes 
overpowered by those still brighter ones, which, for 
the second time, now wonderingly surveyed him. 

‘What do you want ?’ be haughty response. 

‘It must appear very rude,’ he repeated, glancing 
in surprise the lines of faces on the walls. 

‘ Why do you come here !—who are you?’ asked 
the startled woman, her white nostrils dilating. 

‘I am Sir Mark Dayton’s secretary, and circum- 
stances have made me aware of your secret!’ The 
old cunning smile came back upon his face. 

‘Hoo!’ cried Joe, and, rising from his squat 
position, he dashed forward, clutching at the 
ae throat, sending Adams reeling back on 

ts Leighton. She put her arms between them, 
and pushed Joe away, he uttering a kind of howl. 

‘I expected it would be found out, she said ; 
and suddenly broke into a fit of strange laughter. 
—‘But it was in a delusion he struck the blow, 
she added, bringing her wavering eyes back to 
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‘It was not that secret I meant,’ firmly replied 
the secretary. ‘That is but part of it; I have 
discovered who you are—I know all’ 

Mrs Leighton’s face, with its now serpent-like 
eyes, advanced towards him, the neck craning 
forward, and her hands, part open, were raised, 
like a wild beast, in the very act of springing. 

‘But it is safe with me,’ Adams quickly added, 
waving her back. ‘I am your friend; I wish to 
aid you.’ 

‘Who do you say I am? 

‘I say you are’—Adams glanced, with bated 
breath, towards poor Joe, as if anxious not to have 
even him for a witness—‘I say you are Lady 
Dayton!’ His eyes shot out a long glance of 
expectant triumph as he awaited her answer. 

nstantly, Mrs Leighton straightened her figure, 


a smile came on her softening features, and her} him 


voice grew musical, as she answered: ‘At last, 
I hear it!—Bend your head lower, if I am your 
Lady ;’ and she waved him to a lower obeisance. 
-- ‘Do you hear?’ she said, po a step 
towards wonder-stricken Joe. ‘ He says I am Lady 
Dayton!’ She stood gazing into the air, smiling, 
as if in a dream; and Adams watched her wit 
astonishment. 

‘But Sir Mark will not recognise you!’ at last 
added Adams. Before the words had fallen from 
his lips, she started as if they stung her. 

‘Has he sent you to say that? Oh!’ she sud- 
denly exclaimed, lifting her hand to her head, and 
pressing it—‘ oh! where is my plan, if he has found 
me?’ Her voice changed into a wail, and both her 
arms were uplifted. 

‘He knows nothing of it,” Adams hastened to 
answer. ‘I only have the secret.’ 

‘What do you know?’ she gasped, staring at him 
very wildly. 

©You were married many years ago in Cornwall, 
and, by an arrangement, money is sent there now. 
Your child died, and ’—— 

‘He killed it—I am sure he killed it!’ she 
shrieked, glancing to the pictures on the wall. 
Suddenly she checked herself, and leaned forward 
for his next words. 

‘You yourself, years back, wrote to him,’ resumed 
Adams, scarcely able to articulate in his excitement ; 
*but he did not answer your letters, 

‘Yes,’ instantly replied the lady, as if it was 
meant in assent; and then her words ran away 
into a series of rapidly uttered observations, which 
were wholly unintelligible. 

‘He does not know that you are here, though 
his suspicions were awakened by the head-keeper 
complaining of your entering the grounds at night. 
—Do not be afraid,’ Adams added, as she started ; 
“I hushed it “J 

‘Why may I not go there? You say who I am 
—you shall accompany me,’ she went on, in much 
excitement. ‘ Yes, yes; I have been there alone ; 
but you shall go with me ; you shall recognise me 
at his very entrance!’ mce more she stood 
statuesquely gazing into the blank air.—‘ But how 
do you know all this ?’ she suddenly asked. 

‘I told you I am his secretary, so I have access 
to his documents.” Adams hesitated a second 
before he continued : ‘ Perhaps accident put your 
old letters in my hands, and you gave me a specimen 
of your writing on a receipt.’ 

frs Leighton drooped her eyes, evidently in a 
painful effort of recollection. 

‘When I was last here—a receipt for payment 


~—s 


of the hire for the birds in the conservatory, where 
Sir Mark got his injury,’ he significantly added, 
glancing aside to Joe, whose eyes were to be seen 
glaring from the other side of the dim hearth, and 
who now, with the bird-cage in his hand, wriggled 
further into the obscurity. 

‘I remember it now,’ she replied. 

‘It was not very difficult to make the rest out, 
and put the pieces together,’ Adams said, smiling 
triumphantly. 

‘But why do you come to me?’ she once more 
asked, her burning eyes lighting up afresh with 
or 

*I do not want our plans to clash.’ 

‘Our plans! What are your plans ?’ 

‘Nay, tell me what yours are,’ he quickly replied. 
‘You ger brought iss Eddowes here to catch 
‘I brought her!’ exclaimed Mrs Leighton, in 
bewilderment. ‘I never saw her, till, looking 
through the window, I saw her fascinate him when 
he gave her the scissors at the Thread-cutting’ 
Saying this, she hurriedly crossed the room, and 
drew the green-baize cloth over her own strange 
embroidery-frame in the corner. ‘ Her baby’s face 
has done it !’ 

‘Is not Miss Eddowes in your secret at all?’ 
inquired Adams, amazed in his turn, He had 
been misled by seeing Lucy at the cottage on his 
first visit. 

‘No, no, I tell you, was the almost angry reply. 
‘IT am clear of her ; it is her own headlong vanity,’ 
‘ Have you no adviser—no agent, no lawyer ?” 

‘None.—But your plan—what is that ?’ 

‘I have a grudge inst Sir Mark,’ Adams 
answered. ‘I = es . 

‘A grudge! What grudge have you 

‘I can say nothing aoe unless you tell me if 
you intend to stop this marriage,’ he doggedly 
made answer, 

‘He had no feeling. Some cousin, he said, 
would have the property, if his uncle knew of our 
marriage, and he sacrificed me for that! He had 
no feeling ; nor has he now—no, no; and I will 
have none,’ she bitterly added, moving her hands 
curiously towards the half-seen pictured heads 
upon the walls, ‘It would be no marriage between 
them—I well know that ; I should be the Lady, 
not she. Let me hear you say it again, Who am 
I? 

‘The Lady Dayton !’ and he bowed low. 

‘Some day, that shall be shouted loud by the 
tall servants, as the doors fly open, and I enter!’ 
After uttering this prediction, she traversed the 
room with a splendid sweep. 

‘They cannot rob your Ladyship of your title,’ 
craftily murmured Adams. ‘At least let them 
go through the ceremony. It will not be valid, 
as you say, but he will then be in your power. 
You might force him to quit her at the church- 
door as they came out; but if you interfered 
before, you would have no power over him—no 
real power, for a little scandal is nothing to rich 
peop -" Say that you will not interfere: do not 

e weak,’ 


‘Be weak!’ she echoed, in her old wailing tone, 
drawing her hand across her forehead.—‘ But why 
is all this? What is your plan?’ Once more her 
eyes shot searching glances into his, as she leaned 
— ie - - 

‘My simply is yours, if you will promise 
not to Saachant” Wenn replied, in a poh ee 
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tone. ‘If he places himself at your mercy, I shall 
have power over him, being aware of the secret. 
Perhaps I wish to make him buy my silence, for 
he has money enough.’ Adams laughed shrilly as 
he ended. 

‘You might get money from him now!’ Mrs 
Leighton suddenly said, in very frightened tones. 
‘On leaving me, you may go straight to him!’ 
Taking a position before him, her figure fell into 
a threatening attitude, again having resemblance to 
a fierce creature ready for a spring. But hastily 
turning away, she hurried to the shelf in the 
corner, from whence she snatched down the box 
containing the jewels previously exhibited to Lucy 
Eddowes. Again they were roughly tumbled out 
upon the table. ‘I have some money—you shall 
have it: do not betray me !’ 

Adams’s curious eyes ranged over the bright 4 
suddenly disclosed in that mean cottage, whic 
took him quite by surprise. Joe, meanwhile, had 
crept to the table, and now spread out his arms 
protectingly above the ornaments. 


‘No, no; they are hers, he whined. ‘ Don’t ; 
they are hers.’ 
‘Go back !’ cried his mistress, laying a hand on 


Joe’s shoulder. ‘Go to your cages.—Take them !’ 
she continued, appealing to Adams ; but he shook 
his head, and turned away. 

‘I want no bribe, he said. ‘ All I wish for is, 
to put my foot upon him!’ This time the light in 
his eyes, and the bitter hate disclosed in his 
features, made the words convincing. 

‘You say who I am,’ she resumed in sudden 
excitement, after a moment’s pause ; ‘ but I will hear 
it spoken at his threshold, before his very door!’ 
While she was saying this, she went to a table, 
from which she snatched up first a shawl and then 
a bonnet. ‘It is late enough ; all will be still now: 
come, I will go back with you. I will hear you 
tell me who I am at the Lodge porch! Go!’ 

In a state almost seeming to be one of frenzy, 
she pointed Adams tothe inner door. He hesitated, 
his face growing paler even than usual; but, 
with another lingering look on the walls where the 
rows of faces looked down, he went forward. Joe 
stumbled before them with the candle, to lead the 
way through the other room, the birds there begin- 
ning to chirp at sight of the light ; but a cry from 
their master silenced them. The next instant, the 
candle was extinguished, and Mrs Leighton and 
Adams passed into the open air, Joe following them 
at a distance. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—LUCY’S MOTHER ARRIVES. 


Mrs Eddowes was a pale, rather worn lady, 
several years younger than Mrs Dunstan; but, 
though faded, she still shewed traces of considerable 
beauty. It was evident, from the excited manner 
in which, at their first meeting, she embraced her 
daughter, she was not a person of very strong 
character. The fact was, that the news sent her 
in Mrs Dunstan’s and Lucy’s letters of the prospect 
of this grand match, had not a little turned her 
head. Aunty Milly might have been her sister, 
rather than the conscientious Mrs Dunstan. Lucy, 
with a dignified indifference, at once accepted the 
altered state of affairs, admitting, somewhat coldly, 
her mother’s frequent embraces ; and very name 
she visibly assumed slight airs, on the footing of 
having done all her connections much honour and 
distinction by the captivation of a baronet. If the 


beautiful girl had needed further spoiling, she 
would, amid those three women, one not firm, 
-< the other two weak and vain, assuredly have 
ad it. 

‘Which chair did Sir Mark occupy?’ seriously 
inquired Aunty Milly, entering the front-parlour 
at Elm Cottage, along with Mrs Dunstan, just as 
the baronet’s carriage rolled away from the door. 

‘IT did not feel nearly so put about as I thought 
I should be, answered Mrs Eddowes, her face 
crimson, sitting very stiffly on the hearth, attired 
most grandly. ‘He is not a bit older a man than 
I expected him to be, Lucy, dear, and he says he 
is fast recovering from his accident,’—Lucy was 
just entering the parlour from another apartment, 
in which she had received her aristocratic wooer’s 
adieux.—‘ How nicely he talks! He has just a 
slight stammer—quite a beautiful accent it gives.’ 

‘Was this the chair, Emma?’ pertinaciously 
followed up Mrs Hibberd, seizing a chair that stood 
a little apart. 

‘Oh, I cannot tell which chair it was. Yes, that 
must be it.’ Whereupon Aunty Milly reverently 
removed it into a corner, as though it were never 
again to be desecrated by common use. 

‘You explained to him our family connections, 
Emma?’ mildly asked Mrs Dunstan. 

‘Well, aunt,’ put in Lucy, surveying a shining 
ring upon her finger, a new gift that morning from 
Sir Mark, ‘he knows I am a country-surgeon’s 
daughter, and he has made the choice with his 
eyes open,’ 

‘If you were a beggar-girl, I don’t think it 
would have made any difference, confidently 
remarked Aunty Milly, sidling up to Lucy. 

‘We have always been very respectable, Sarah,’ 
stiffly observed Mrs Eddowes. ‘Your dear John, 
it is true, was not in any of the professions, being 
a manufacturer, dear ; but Lucy’s father, as you 
know, was considered very superior, and he had, 
of course, had a liberal education. I told Sir Mark 
that; and when I hinted that Lucy had, so to 
speak, no dowry, he only laughed. He said he 
hoped he should content us with the arrangements 
he should make for her.’ 

‘It is very good of him,’ answered Mrs Dunstan ; 
‘and I am very glad at it all—just as glad as if 
ae Fe my own child’ 

‘Thank you, aunt ;’ and Lucy went over to the 
speaker, and kissed her, bending her hand afresh, 
as she ended the embrace, so as to admire the 
glitter of the jewel on her finger. 

‘TI am to dine with him to-morrow at the Lodge,’ 
Mrs Eddowes resumed pony. ‘I said it was so 
very short a distance, but he would insist that the 
carriage should come down. I think, Lucy, when 
we return home, we must hire a pony, or else bu 
one, and have the old chaise got out of the shed, 
and tidied up. Won’t it set the people thinking !’ 
Mrs Eddowes straightened herself in her chair, and 
smiled at her fortunate daughter, in a delight of 
anticipation. 

‘Did he say anything as to when he wished it to 
be?’ eagerly whispered Aunty Milly. ‘But that,’ 
she gaily added, ‘is a matter for you, Lucy, more 
than for him. Don’t agree to the date he hints at 
—don’t. I didn’t; and no woman should do. 
Fix the day before, or the day after, but not his 


. Ay me, I feel as though I was not quite ir. ny 
proper senses, murmured Lucy’s mother—‘ He 
was as mild-spoken as a gentleman could be. Oh, 
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ou will be very happy, Lucy, Iam sure. Come 
ere and kiss me. I always said you would be an 
honour to us.’ 


‘Did you, ma?’ exclaimed Lucy, as she leisurely | 


crossed the hearth for the proffered embrace. ‘I 
forget.’ 

‘Don’t say bitter things, Lucy, dear. You know 
I only acted in everything for your good. Kiss me 
again, dear.’ ; 

‘ Perhaps Sir Mark will talk about the date this 
evening,’ said Lucy, rising again from her mother’s 
encircling arms. ‘I am a little surprised he did 
not press you not to keep me long in Leicester- 
shire ;’ and a pout came upon the full lips. 

‘So he did; yes, very much. He instantly said 

he thought it would be quite correct, when I 
suggested it would be proper you should go back 
home with me for a short time before the ceremony 
took place ; but he said, smiling so very pleasantly, 
weak and pale as he was, that it must not be for 
long. 
‘You must all go with me to the Lodge this 
evening,’ triumphantly exclaimed Lucy, intoxicated 
a little with her sense of power. ‘ The carriage will 
seat four, and it will come down as usual. You 
will go, ma? Wear a thick veil, and if you keep 
it down, none of the servants we see will recognise 
you to-morrow, when we go to dine.’ 

‘Iam most anxious to see the place, answered 
Mrs Eddowes excitedly. ‘It is so very grand, 
Millicent says.—Would it be right to go, Sarah?’ 

‘I will have the servants sent out of the way, 
while we go through the state-rooms, proudly 
went on Lucy. ‘Sir Mark will think it is my 
aunts only, for he will be in his own sitting-room. 
I will insist on his nursing, and not coming out to 
accompany US. I know all the apartments myself 
well now. 

‘I almost think it would be better, Emma, you 
did not go until’—— 

‘Aunt,’ broke in Lucy, turning hastily to Mrs 
Dunstan ; ‘if I am to be “ My Lady,” as Aunty 
Milly calls me now, I will begin by giving 
commands early. Will you please to be silent? 
Ma, I say, shall go, and I will shew her all the 
principal rooms. Now, that is settled!’ she said, 
waving her hand in mock-dignity. 

‘What spirits she has! I don’t know how she 
bears it all, said her admiring mother, gazing at 
her with a proud smile. 

Lucy, turning so that the others could not see 
her, moved with her lips for Aunty Milly to follow 
her to her bedroom, where the two now often went 
together to examine again and again the jewellery- 
gifts and other presents Sir Mark most generously 
made to Lucy. They accordingly both left the 
parlour. 

‘Emma,’ said Mrs Dunstan a moment or two 
afterwards ; ‘you quite approve of it, now you 
have seen Sir Mark, do you ?’ 

‘O yes. I knew if Lucy had any opportunities, 
she would do well? 

‘Sir Mark is getting on into years compared with 
Lucy,’ meekly observed Aunt Sarah. 

‘ But he is quite hale.—How strange it will seem 
that we shall all have to call her “My Lady!” 
Robert at home, the young tyrant, says he never 
will!’ Mrs Eddowes spread out her hands in a 
self-satisfied way, and laughed quite merrily. ‘It 
was very lucky she went to this tape-measuring, or 
whatever it is, Sarah: and it seems now like 
Providence that we should have the little tiff at 


home, and she should hurry here as she did. Was 
it not singular ?” 

‘If it was Providence, and it does almost look so, 
it will all be right. Still, continued Mrs Dunstan 
hesitatingly, ‘I think you should question Lucy a 
little, Emma, and make her quite understand what 
she is going to do.’ 

‘ Really, Sarah !’ 

‘I did but mean, Emma,’ and the words were 
spoken hurriedly, ‘ that a few years at Sir Mark’s 
time of life tell a good deal; and when he is old 
and infirm, will Lucy be satisfied to nurse him, for 
men always expect it from their wives? I think 
you should suggest these things to Lucy.’ 

‘ Indeed, Sarah, I shall do no such thing,’ retorted 

Mrs Eddowes, now downright displeased. ‘ Isn’t 
Sir Mark rich, and can’t he pay for nursing? A 
sirl would never make a good match as long as she 
ived, if she must look ahead, thinking what her 
husband might possibly become in years-and-years’ 
time. Why, if Sir Mark was as young as Lucy is, 
in a couple of years, he might be incurably ill, or 
be crippled, or go mad, or—or anything!’ 

‘Yes, he might. I don’t wish to make either 
you or Lucy uncomfortable. We won’t talk about 
it any more, dear.’ 

‘I shall always remember, that, if ‘Lucy had not 
come to see you, it could not have happened. She 
is much obliged to you in that way; and I am sure 
she will not forget it. But I always thought there 
was a grand future before her. I often used to say 
so to her poor father. I am sure, I feel very proud 
to have such a daughter. So you would, Sarah, if 
you had been in the room and heard all that Sir 
Mark said. But if she is not your daughter, she is 
your niece ; and the people here will be certain to 

ow and courtesy to you when she is Your Lady- 
ship. We may all be very proud of her. 

‘IT am so, as you know,’ slowly answered Mrs 
Dunstan. 

‘I wonder where she is gone. You heard how 
— she said I must go with her to the 

odge.’ Rising, Lucy’s mother kissed her elder 
sister ; and, with a ee air, swept out of 
the parlour, leaving poor Mrs Dunstan staring out 
of the window into the little front-garden, a con- 
scientious misgiving still perplexing her. 

That evening, a singular scene happened at the 
Lodge, the same persons being the actors in it. 
The carriage had duly conveyed all the four ladies 
to the great house, where Lucy was now received 
by the bowing servants with as much outward 
respect as though she were already their mistress, 
Only the girl herself and Mrs Dunstan went into 
Sir Mark’s sitting-room, where he was quietly 
nursing, for his first ride out had fatigued him a 
little. Mrs Eddowes (who, acting on her daughter’s 
hint, kept her veil down) and Aunty Milly were 
meanwhile shewn into the library, whose intermin- 
able rows of shining shelves, with its other gorgeous 
ornaments, quite awed them. After some time 
had passed, they were joined there by Lucy and 
Mrs Dunstan ; and the former having, with a little 
anticipation of authority, dispensed the servants 
from farther waifing upon them, she insisted that 
her mother should see the state-apartments without 
delay. Lifting the tapers which had been brought 
into the library, they started upon their voyage of 
discovery. The soft carpets sunk beneath their 
timorous feet —_ Lucy’s tread was firm enough, 
with a pretty bravado of boldness) ; the gilded ceil- 
ings shone above them; mirrors flashed blinding ~ 
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splendours ; the statuettes and paintings bent and 
smiled and glowed around them, as they passed 
from room to room. Mrs Eddowes was in a heaven 
of delight as she and Aunty Milly touched every- 
thing and found it ‘real’—the mahogany was not 
veneering, the marble was not imitation, some of 
the #iding looked to be nearly solid metal! 

‘You, Lucy, will be the mistress of all this! 
Oh, if your father had but lived till this moment ;’ 
and with one hand Lucy’s mother dashed a tear 
away, and then slipped the other arm about her 
victorious daughter’s neck. 

‘I think there is one mirror too many on that 
wall,’ critically replied the proud, pretty creature, 
pointing where her superb form was there making 
the glass beautiful. ‘Some few alterations might 
be made, I think, in the arrangement of the 
furniture.’ 

‘Would not that large statuette look better, 
dear, in one of the corners?’ timidly asked Aunty 


‘Oh, that would be old-fashioned, aunty. No, 
it will be better there, between the middle 
windows, 

‘I don’t know, Lucy—I scarcely like to say 
anything—but I almost think this room would 
bear to have another couch in it;’ and her mother 
glanced delightedly around. 

‘You are thinking, Emma, of the small rooms at 
home, remarked Mrs Dunstan with a sigh. ‘These 
big people do not crowd their apartments as we 
do. Itis very beautiful.’ Even Dunstan was 
woman enough to yield a little to the scene. 

‘Well, we shall see, loftily replied Miss Lucy, 
taking up one of the lights and ing on into 
another apartment ; and always, as’ she entered a 
room, she appeared to sweep a train behind her, 
and to make a semi-courtesy in the doorway, as 
if rehearsing entrances before assembled guests : 
always, too, when she passed a mirror, her bright 
head was turned over her shoulder, to catch the 
vision it gave back. Gay, giddy creature ! 

‘I am so glad we are alone, Lucy,’ whispered 
Aunty Milly, as they two a to stray into 
a room in advance of the others, who lingered 
behind to examine some unusually grand piece of 
furniture. ‘Do let me see how you s walk 
across the room and take your seat when you are 
we fed Lady. Do, please.’ 

‘What a tease you are, aunty!’ replied Lucy, 
with a backward glance, speaking in low tones, 
a pleased flush upon her face. Quickly retracing 
her steps to the door, and throwing out her dress, 
Lucy, smiling whimsically at the old lady, swept 
across to the hearth ; there, with a half-whirl, she 
sank grandly upon a cushioned seat, bringing her 
white arms Oo ny by the most elegant of 
= ‘ Will that do, aunty ?’ she asked softly, 

ing. 

‘Dear dear me! I think I could almost die 
contented the day after you are married, when I 
had once seen you mistress here!’ Aunty ery 
eyes were quite filled with tears, so overjoyed she 
was, as she dropped a courtesy, and crushed her 
own dry hands together. 

‘When visitors are announced, I shall rise and 
advance to meet them.’ Lucy, fully rising, 
now glided way across the room in the 
direction of the further door, and slowly paused, 
the slender fingers of one hand just resting on a 
polished centre-table, as she bent a little to 
the imaginary guests. ‘Shall I manage to do 


the honours without disgracing Sir Mark?’ she 
inquired, with another soft laugh, and putting her 
arms on aunty’s shoulders, she triumphantly kissed 
her. But the old lady seemed to consider it an 
infringement of dignity just then ; and, disengaging 
herself, she retreated quite gravely, and went down 
in another courtesy. 

‘You don’t know how happy I should be, Lucy, 
if I could only be on the es el somewhere, 
now and then, and could see you getting out of 
your carriage, the servants all bowing to you.’ 

‘Why, they shall do all that to you, aunty, 
when I am their mistress !’ 

‘I should not want that to me; ay dear, no, 
But I should like to be in the corners sometimes, 
from where I could see you in all the grand 
doings.’ The speaker’s aged chin visibly shook 
with emotion. 

‘The corners!’ exclaimed Lucy, the red lip 
curling. ‘Do you think I shall not bring whom 
I like to see me? I will have that well under- 
stood, I can tell you, aunty, before I am married.’ 

A little scream escaped her the next instant, for, 
lifting her eyes, she saw reflected in the mirror 
near which they stood, a pale-faced man, with a 
curious smile upon his striking features, standing 
just within the half-opened door by which they 
would have to advance. It was the inevitable, 
omnipresent Adams ; and how much he had heard 
and witnessed of what had passed could not be 
said. He bowed very low, as Lucy quickly turned 
that way. 

‘I beg your pardon for opening the door so 
abruptly,’ he smoothly said, coming forward a step, 
the smile having suddenly vanished from his face. 
Lucy well knew she had not heard the slightest 
enaking of ahinge. She bent her head haughtily 
in acknowledgment of his further inclination. 
‘There is another passage by which I can reach 
the library,’ he added. ‘Iam sorry to have made 
the interruption.’ He was turning to retire. 

‘Pray, sir, go forward, answered Lucy imperi- 
~ ‘ Does this suite of rooms extend further ?’ 

‘Two more apartments—one an ante-room—end 
at the side staircase,’ he replied, very respectfully. 
‘I am much obliged to you;’ and, as he passed, he 
bowed afresh to Lucy’s mother and Mrs Dunstan, 
who, on hearing the alarm of the slight cry, had 
hurried in from the other room. Lucy herself 
instantly turned her gaze to another mirror, and 
she distinctly saw from the reflection there, that 
the triumphant, amused smile came again on 
Adams’s oe countenance as he backed out through 
the other door. 

‘Who is it, Lucy? He seems to be a very nice 
gentleman,’ said Lucy’s mother, who had courtesied 
very low in answer to Adams’s bow. 

‘I did not hear him enter,’ deprecatingly 
observed Aunty Milly, turning to Lucy with a very 
red face. 

‘ He knew it was not the door which startled us,’ 
answered Lucy frowning. ‘I do not like him at 
all;’ and not heeding her mother’s question, she 
passed on. 

This a had effectually spoiled their 
enjoyment of the grandeur about them, and a few 
minutes afterwards they returned hurriedly through 
the stately apartments, carefully avoiding, however, 
the library, in which it was to be supposed the 
obnoxious secretary was. Mrs Eddowes, closely 
muffled, and —7 Milly, her veil up, proud of 
her position, waited at the top of the great staircase 
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while Lucy and Aunt Dunstan went to bid 
Sir Mark good-evening in his private room ; and 
then, dismissing the —- which they found 
had remained in waiting at the Lodge entrance, the 
whole party returned on foot Anata. the grounds, 
by the road, to the village. Lucy was silent, evi- 
dently somewhat disturbed afresh, but her taci- 
turnity was more than covered by the gossiping 
praises of her delighted mother at all the grandeur 
she had seen. 

We may as well here add, in explanation of a 
remark made by Lucy’s mother in the conversation 
at Elm Cottage alluding to Mrs Dunstan’s husband, 
that he had been in business as a canvas manu- 
facturer in the adjacent town, but was not very 
successful; and when he died, Aunt Sarah removed 
to the cottage in the village, as better suited to her 
means. Aunty Milly, too, we may mention, before 
joining her old friend on the quiet hearth where 
they had now lived together so long, resided in a 
distant cathedral city, where, as was understood, 
her husband, in his lifetime, had followed the 
profession of music in some way. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


THE subject of Education has at all times been 
regarded as a wide and important one, but lately 
this has been more generally recognised. The 
opinions expressed by the leading men of all 
parties, who have spoken with reference to our 
education as a nation, have been singularly unani- 
mous. Whether they treat of our great public 
schools, our middle-class, or our national schools, 
they see much room for improvement. The fact 
which perhaps stands out most boldly in relief 
is the ne proportion of children who are of 
a school-going age, but whose names are not found 
on our school registers. As a consequence, we 
have growing up around us a mass of ignorance 
which ought in nowise to exist in a well-ordered 
community. The late extension of the franchise 
adds to this melancholy state of things an engrossing 
importance. 
ow is this to be remedied? We have done 
much as a nation for education, but does this 
condition of the future electors of our country call 
for further national action? And if so, in what 
direction? Many thoughtful men consider com- 
pulsory education as the only remedy. But in 
the opinion of others, and no small number, this 
is too much opposed to British ideas of freedom. 
Yet liberty of action, when it entails injurious 
results either for the actor or his fellows, becomes 
undue licence, and as such should be curbed by law. 
Or, viewing the matter in another light. Ina 
family, suppose Master Tom does not see the 
importance of going to school, and besides is under 
the impression that he will lose so much of play, 
mtal authority steps in, and judges otherwise. 
, in the case of ignorant parents ; they do not see 
the value of education, but they do perceive dis- 
tinctly that they will lose so much money, which, 
under present circumstances, they must pay if 
their child go to school. True, the amount may 
be very small, but still this has its weight. Let, 
then, the legislature step in, and as a parent, 
determine that the national family shall not suffer 
from the wea): or perverted judgment of any, in 
this icular. ‘Too parental, say some; and 
here lies the pith of the whole matter. If in 
enforcing attendance at school, the government do 


not overstep its province, this compulsory educa- 
tion, if it have the results which are expected, will 
no doubt be a good thing for us. In very many 
things, our government acts as a mt ; she pro- 
tects, rewards, and punishes ; so that the question 
in this case is not one of kind, but simply of 
degree ; and, resolving itself into this, we must 
expect wide difference of opinion. Suppose this 
compulsory education were established as the law 
of the land—suppose all children (for in this as in 
other things we British must have the same law 
for rich and poor) are compelled to attend school 
for so many days each year, how will that law be 
received ? 

Will the parents who now see that education is a 
vital necessity for their children, and therefore 
now send them to school—will such parents feel it 
a grievance? Assuredly not. Ask the honest 
man if he feel the laws of the land against theft 
a wrong done to him, or an improper restraint 
on his actions. We know well that the law is 
regarded as an enemy by the thief, but not so by 
the nation at large. And so in this question of 
compulsory education. Those who now act rightly 
to their children and their country by training 
up these members of their families as intelligent 
and educated citizens, they will feel the law as 
no burden to them—it approves their conduct, 
But to the thoughtless and ignorant parent, whose 
systematic neglect of duty will be certainly inter- 
fered with by this new law, this compulsory 
measure will undoubtedly be unwelcome. 

Another objection presents itself to some minds ; 
they assert this will largely increase the public 
expenditure. True; but do we as a nation now 
expend sufficient on this national education? 
Compare our educational budget with America. 
In the Times of February 4, 1868, we read this 
statement, which is made by the Superintendent of 
Schools in Pennsylvania: ‘ The te amount 
of money paid for school-purposes in all the cities 
and counties of Pennsylvania during 1867 was 
11,034,072 dollars.” We know well that the annual 
grant for all England does not reach more than 
about one-third ‘of this sum, which was paid last 
year in one single state of America, If the mag- 
nitude of this great evil of national ignorance be 
fairly looked at, a very large increase on our 
present expenditure will be deemed pes p 

And in this of our subject, the mind natu- 
rally turns to the question of local taxation. Now, 
in this mode of supplying the large expenditure 
which will be ne , there seems to be ce | 
very objectionable features. One grave drawbac 
is, that in poor districts we shall have poor schools, 
for the guardians there will not be able to raise 
sufficient money to support efficient establish- 
ments; yet these poor districts are the very places 
where this evil of ignorance is now most rampant, 
and where, as a consequence, there is most urgent 
need of well-appointed and well-taught schools. 
Not only will poverty in a district exercise a 
bad influence through local taxation—in average 
districts, the local-rate system will give full ~ 
another baneful power, that of selfishness. e 

ardians in one of these moderate localities will 
Took too closely upon the matter of money, for the 
rates will come out of their own pockets. Thus 
they will seek to curtail as much as possible the 
teachers’ salary and other ne expenses. Now, 
if we pay a low price for an article, we know what 
to expect. 


National taxation for this purpose, guided by 
national management, would obviate the evils 
arising from local rates. And if the action in this 
matter should be left, as at present, in the hands of 
a central power, which would exert its influence in 
governing the disbursement of public money, and 
thereby arrange the curriculum of all the national 
schools of the country, we should have two very 
desirable ends attained : we should have uniformity, 
with its manifold advantages, and also the wealth 
of richer districts benefiting the poorer parts of the 
country. In retaining general taxation for the 
benefit of education, the evils would be escaped 
which always attend a sweeping measure, such as a 
transfer from national grants of money to local 
rating. 

But it is very questionable with some whether 
this compulsory measure would really increase to 
a material extent the percentage of children in 
attendance. This is worthy of inquiry. They tell 
us that with our voluntary system we fall little 
short of the ema found in Prussia, where the 
compulsory system has been in operation many 
years. If this be so, let us remember that the 
difference per cent., though it be but trifling, when 
applied to the nation at large represents no small 
number. Quoting from the figures given by the 
opponents of the compulsory system, we have the 
attendance in Prussia represented as 1 child at 
school for 66 of the — while in England 
there is 1 in 77. Now, if our country were 
brought up to the standard of Prussia, we should 
have 400,000 children in attendance at school more 
than we have now. Look at these figures in 
another light, and the enormity of the bad results 
following this large non-attendance will be at once 
visible. Take a child’s school age as from six to 
thirteen; far longer than it now averages among 
the scholars of our government schools. This 
gives us a period of seven years. It is but a low 
computation to say that those who have passed 
infancy, and reached the age of thirteen, should 
live on an average until they are thirty-four. 
Taking this low average age of a generation who 
have passed through the perils of infancy, we have 
in such a generation four instalments of 400,000 
uneducated persons; the oldest, from 34 to 27; 
the next, from 27 to 20; the lowest but one, from 
20 to 13; and last of all the 400,000, from 13 to 6, 
who ought to be at school, but who, according to 
the figures given by the supporters of the voluntary 
system of attendance, are not. Thus, in a single 
generation, we have 1,600,000 ignorant citizens, 
who would have ‘been educated had we possessed 
in operation a measure which would have brought 
4| as many to school as constitutes the difference now 
existing between England and Prussia. 

Another point urged by the opponents of com- 
ulsory education is, that in Germany and Switzer- 
and it is a sham, that the evasions are numerous, 

and that such a plan cannot be carried out. But 
if worked inefficiently, as stated to be the case in 
Prussia, where we are told it is only ‘nominally 
compulsory,’ what a vast difference it would. make 
from our present condition. If such be the 
results of this plan, managed in a Jax manner, 
what might we not expect from it if well admin- 
istered. 

Must we of necessity have purely secular educa- 
tion, if we have compulsory? We apprehend not. 
In a town, parents now have government schools 
of all shades of religious teaching to select from. 


If in a thinly-peopled district, or if, from some 
other cause, a parent have no choice, then, by the 
law of the land, let his child be excused from 
attending the religious lesson. We would not 
have him away from school during the hour 
devoted to religious teaching. No. This would 
be putting a premium on the neglect of this 
important branch of education. Let such a child 
be working sums, or copying from a book, or be 
otherwise usefully employed in a separate class- 
room under the charge of a monitor. Then, when 
the religious lesson is past, the senior teacher can 
at a glance inspect the work of his separated 
pupils, and will know whether they have been 
profitably engaged or not. Those acquainted with 
education practically, and not only in theory, can 
see that secular teaching by no means flows as a 
necessity from compulsory education. 

No doubt, ere these words appear in print, this 
subject of compulsory education will be brought 
before the nation in the form of a measure for 
pees discussion ; but unfortunate will it 

e if local rating be brought in as an essential part 
of the proposed law. Educationists have seen 
this compulsory step looming in the distance many 
years ; now, indeed, it is ominously near. 


WIX’S WORK OF ART. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


AFTER this, for some little time, I did not see 
Trivet ; and when I did see him, he made no 
further mention of his friend Mr Wix, or Dogberry, 
as he preferred to designate him ; indeed, he was 
very full of some more recent discoveries he had 
been making, perfect of their kind, as he was eager 
to assure me. He was positive that such a King 
David, a Dolly Varden, and a Man Friday as he 
had then lit upon, were not obtainable anywhere 
by any other person for love or money. 

One morning, Trivet called early, and found me 
at breakfast. He entered hurriedly, in a great state 
of excitement ; he was exceedingly pale, and his 
hair was tumbled and bristly—as it generally was 
when anything unusual had happened to him—and 
he was a man to whom nein. things happened 
rather frequently. 

‘What’s the matter?’ I inquired, of course, 
forthwith. 

‘Have you seen this morning’s paper?’ he 
demanded abruptly. 

I explained that I had only just taken up the 
Times of the day, which I have invariably served 
up to me, with dry toast, at breakfast. ° 

‘You remember that man Wix ?’ Trivet asked. 

Was he mad that he darted thus from question 
to question? ‘To be sure, I do, Your friend 
—Dogberry,’ 

‘Don’t call him my friend! Don’t call him 
Dogberry! Don’t, please, don’t! He’s nothing of 
the sort. He’s a Machiavelli, or Iago, or a Henry 
Abershaw, or something of that kind—the Old 
Gentleman himself, for all I know—that’s what 
Wix is!’ 

‘ Why, whatever has he done ?’ 

‘You haven’t read your Times. Look at the 
“Fires.” You'll see what he’s done.’ 

I searched through my Times ; I found a para- 
graph headed ‘ Alarming Fire,’ and I perceived that 
it described the destruction, on the previous night, 
of several houses in Jockey’s Mews, Gray’s Inn 
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Lane. I remembered then that Wix’s house was|and the children that they was safe. It was 


in Jockey’s Mews. ‘ Poor fellow,’ I said, ‘I should 
be afraid he ’s burned out.’ 

‘Don’t pity him!’ cried Trivet almost fiercely. 
‘Can’t you see what the scoundrel’s been at? And 
to think that J should have been the one who put 
the idea into his head! J spoke to him first about 
insuring his house, and that precious work of art 
of his. J only meant chaff; but he’s gone and 
done it in earnest! Don’t you see? He went and 
put a fancy price upon the picture ; insured it ; 
and then he set fire to the lot, to swindle the 
insurance office out of the money! Was there ever 
such a villain on this earth ?” 

I began to think that things did look rather 
black against Wix. 

‘And to think that I should have been calling 
him Dogberry !’ pursued Trivet. ‘ But that shan’t 
be any more. He shan’t appear as Dogberry in my 
picture ; I’d sooner destroy it altogether. 

‘What! your picture? Your really great picture 
of “Dogberry’s Address to the Watch?” You 
don’t mean to say you’ll destroy that ?’ 

‘Well, not destroy it altogether; but I won't 
have Wix init. As to that, I’m quite determined. 
I’ll alter it to something else. “ Hamlet’s Address 
to the Players,” perhaps. There’s about the same 
number of characters required in both, I should 


say. 

A few days later, I called upon Trivet. I didn’t 
find him working very hard. He said he was out 
of spirits ; he hadn’t touched his Dogberry picture 
since he’d seen the account in the paper of the 
fire in Jockey’s Mews. He was smoking a pipe, 
and, as he said, ‘ pottering about his studio,’ clean- 
ing one picture, revarnishing another, touching 
upon a third with a wet brush, by way of ‘ fetching 
out the lights, not doing much good altogether, as 
it seemed to me. 

‘I don’t know whether I oughin’t to do some- 
thing about that fire, he said rather ruefully. 
‘You know, if that fellow ’s been going and getting 
a lot of money out of the insurance company, I 
feel that I ought, at least, to try and stop him. If 
I don’t, you know, I’m not sure that I’m not, in 
law, a particeps, or a participle, or whatever it’s 
called, in his crime.—Come in !’ 

The last exclamation, rather fierce in its tone, 
was in reply to a knock at the door. The handle 
was turned slowly, and the door opened, and then 
Mr Wix entered the room. Trivet stood aghast 
with horror and amazement. 

‘Lask yer — gentlemen both, for intrud- 
ing,’ said Mr Wix, more than usually husky > ‘ but 
I thought perhaps I might take the liberty. Things 
have been uncommon bad with me of late, but I’m 
getting a little over my troubles. Perhaps you ma 

eard on the fire we had down in Tuliag’ 
Mews the other night ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Wix,’ said Trivet with great severity ; 
‘we know all about that fire in Jockey’s Mews, 

‘I was out with my cab when it fust broke 
out 

‘Of course, you were,’ Trivet interrupted with 
an irony that must, I suppose, be described as 
bitter. 

It was, however, thrown away upon Mr Wix, 
who proceeded : ‘ And I shouldn’t have known of 
it for ’ours, perhaps, if a gent ’adn’t ’ailed me, and 
said: “ Drive to the fire, cabby, as fast as you like, 
for half-a-crown ;” and I got there jist as my own 
’ouse was ketching! Of course, I saw to the missus 


going in for the work of art that I come to grief so.’ 
(As he spoke, Mr Wix held up his hand, which 
we then saw, for the first time, was much band- 
aged and wrapped up.) ‘It’s been a bad job. The 
doctor says as he hardly ever set eyes on a wus 
burn ; but that, if I keep it well done up with 
cotton-wool and that, and persevere at it, he thinks 
it will all come round right in the end. But it’s 
just about a teaser to me, and my ’and ain’t no 
manner of use to me at present: I can’t no more 
‘old my whip than a baby, nor so much.’ 

Trivet was surveying the cabman with the kind 
of wondering interest he would probably have 
bestowed upon any remarkable case of very deeply 
dyed villainy. ‘ Of course,’ he said with something 
of a sneer, ‘notwithstanding all your efforts, you 
couldn’t save the picture ?’ 

‘But I did, though !’ cried Mr Wix triumphantly. 
‘Yes, though I nearly burned my ’and off, I can 
say I saved the picter!’ 

‘You weren’t insured, then ?’ 

‘Why, no. I wish I’ad been; and I should 
’ave been, you know, sir, if I’d taken your advice. 
But I put it off, and put it off, and then the fire 
come. How it come is more nor I can tell you, 
unless it was that monkey of a stable-boy lighting 
matches when he shouldn’t. It’s pretty wel 
ruined me, it has. Except the missus, and the kids, 
and the picter, there’s pretty nearly everything 
lost. The ’orse and cab was all right, of course, 
because they was out with me. But all my clothes, 
and the missus’s, and the children’s, my furniter, 
two real silver tea-spoons, a Dutch clock, a ’orse~air 
sofa, a four-post bedstead, three Witney blankets, a 
set of plated ’arness, two ’orse-cloths, a waterproof 
cape, and ever so much corn and straw in the 
stable—all destroyed ; not so much as a rag to 
shew for the lot. 

‘This is indeed a bad job, Wix,’ Trivet and I 
agreed. 

‘It is indeed, sir. And even the work of art, 
what I nearly burned my ’and off to save, I’m 
afeard as that’s pretty well ruinated by the hacci- 
dent. It was to shew you that, and to ask your 
opinion, sir, what I’d best do with it, which I was 
sure as you’d kindly give it me, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that I took the liberty of 
calling. I couldn’t carry it myself, what with my 
’and being so bad and all, so I got one of my 
mates on the stand to bring it round in his cab; 
and if it won't be taking up too much of your 
time, gentlemen both, I’ll have it up for you to 
look at in a jiffy, 

In compliance with our request, Mr Wix then 
left the room to have his work of art brought up 
for inspection. 

‘I’ve done that man grave injustice,’ said Trivet 
regretfully. ‘What things I’ve been thinking 
and saying about him!’ 

‘We’re always accusing human nature of its 
badness,’ I remarked sententiously. ‘ Sometimes 
we don’t give it nearly credit enough for its 
goodness.’ 

‘The idea of not thinking him worthy to sit for 
my picture of Dogberry !’ 

I suggested that he was possibly more like Dog- 
berry now than ever, inasmuch as that he had 
‘had losses.’ 

‘He’s not a bit like Dogberry,’ exclaimed Trivet. 

I quite agreed. I never had thought him the 
least like Dogberry. 


—— 
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*He’s rather Quintus Curtius, or Horatius Cocles, 
or some great heroic swell of that pattern,’ Trivet 
pursued. 

I held my peace. The re-entry of Mr Wix for- 
tunately relieved me from the necessity of stating 
that I didn’t really think that he, externally at 
anyrate, resembled Quintus Curtius or Horatius 
Cocles, though undoubtedly he was a most admir- 
able and excellent person and cabman. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr Wix and a stranger, his friend, carried in 
between them the work of art. It was certainly 
woefully changed. It had been tried in the fire, 
and had not borne that ordeal very successfully. 
The frame (somehow, almost in spite of myself, 
my eyes were still attracted first to the e 
before they were drawn to the picture) was quite 
black with smoke—hardly a trace of gilding 
remained on it—and its corners were charred an 
otherwise fatally injured. For the picture itself— 
well, it had been dark enough before, but it was 
darker than ever now. Its surface was all lined 
and cracked, and blistered and blemished. Here 
it seemed as though the paint had been coming off 
in flakes ; here the action of the fire had produced 
large swellings, and bubbles, and streamings of the 
varnish, as though in tears of agony. If the 
picture had ever possessed any value, it was clear 
that it possessed none now. It was hopelessly 
ruined. Indeed, it seemed quite marvellous that 
Mr Wix should have been able to endure even for 
a moment the intense heat to which, judging from 
its appearance, his work of art was being subjected 
when he rushed into his blazing premises to save 


it. 

‘I’m afraid) said Mr Wix, ‘as it’s u p with the 
picter. It looks to me worse nor ever for makin 
out. I can’t find a trace now of that ’orse’s hea 
I used to fancy I see somewheres in that left-’and 
corner.’ 

We were reluctantly compelled to admit that we 
could only regard the present state of Mr Wix’s 
work of art as very disastrous indeed. 

‘Lucky it was on panel, I said. ‘If it had on 
canvas, it would have been all tinder by this 
time.’ 

‘Bring it round to the light, and let’s have a 
good look at it, said Trivet, really anxious, I am 
sure, to give as favourable a report as he could. 

Assisted by his friend, Mr Wix was bringing his 
property nearer to the window, when, by some 
accident, the picture fell from its frame on to the 
floor of the studio. 

‘Never mind, said Trivet (for Mr Wix looked 
rather alarmed) ; ‘there’s nothing broken. A nail 
or two will soon put that right. Meanwhile, one 
can better judge of the state of the — 

thaps, now it’s out of the frame; and Trivet, as 
be spoke, took up the panel, and walked to the 
window with it. 

I could see by the expression of his face that he 
thought it a hopeless case. Having looked at it in 
front, he turned it sidewise, and then upside 
down. It was clear he could make nothing of it. 
ay, a mere chance as it seemed, he examined 


the back of the panel. 
‘Look here!’ he said to me suddenly ; ‘there’s 
been a painting on this side 


I looked, and came to the same conclusion. The 
back of the panel was not injured by the fire, but 


bb, 


was thickly coated with dirt. Still through this 
were distinguishable sundry faint traces of colour. 

Mr Wicx was easily induced to leave the picture in 
Trivet’s custody for further and closer examination. 

‘If there should really turn out to be a picture 
of value on the back of the panel!’ I said. 

*I should like nothing better, for poor Wix’s 
sake. I beg his pardon—I mean Horatius Cocles, 
observed Trivet; ‘but I fear there’s only a few 
random streaks of odd colours done by the painter 
when he dried his brushes,’ 

He set to work, however—first with soap and 
water and a soft rag, to clean away the outer crust 
of dirt. Then the work, being wiped thoroughly 
dry, was rubbed with stale bread-crumbs, and 
gradually a picture of considerable merit, of the 
Dutch school, was disclosed. But this was after 
much labour in the way of cleaning. 

‘I’m afraid we can’t call it a Teniers exactly,’ 
said Trivet; ‘but, I think, we may venture to 
say that it’s of his school, and by no means a 
bad specimen. By and by, perhaps we may take 
courage, and christen it a Van Tilburgh, or some- 
thing of that sort. I don’t, for one, see why it 
shouldn’t be a Van Tilburgh ; and if Wix can find 
some one else to agree with me, who’s got fifty 
ee in his pocket to give for the picture, why, 

’d advise him to part with it on those terms, and 
then he won’t have lost so very much after all by 
the fire in Jockey’s Mews, 

I may as well state at once that Mr Wix suc- 
ceeded in finding a purchaser of his picture at even 
a higher ‘price than that suggested by Trivet. I 
have heard, moreover—but for this ¢ didi to 
vouch—that the work has since repeatedly changed 
hands, advancing in its market-value on each 
occasion of its shifting of ownership ; and was last 
seen, looking very bright and shiny and prosperous 
indeed, resplendently Tenet and glazed, with the 
inscription beneath it: ‘Dutch Boor carousing.— 
Davin TENIERs, in black letters on gold ground, 
a main ornament in the collection of a very wealthy 
and distinguished connoisseur. 

‘You see, Mr Wix explained when he parted 
from his work of art, ‘I don’t mind about selling 
this one. It ain’t to me nothing like what the 
other were—I mean the one as was burned in the 
fire. That was something like a picter. You 
couldn’t make out nothing of it. But this is a 
deal too clear. I don’t think I could ever have 
brought myself to have parted with the other— 
nor I don’t think my missus couldn’t either. But 
there, it’s gone now, in that fire, and it’s no use 
talking of it any more. Only, I will say, I don’t 
believe as there ever was such a wonderful work of 
art as that !—Thank you kindly, gentlemen both, 
for all the trouble you ’ve taken. 


Mr Wix thrived as a cabman, but I don’t think - 


he ever again sat as a model for Dogberry, Horatius 
Cocles, or any other distinguished character. He 
admitted that he found sitting for his portrait 
‘rather too confining,’ he was so much accustomed 
to an outdoor life. His children, however, have 
enriched the family exchequer by their labours as 
models. I happen to know that many an Infant 
Samuel has been painted from the person of Mr 
Wiwx’s boy, William—little Billy Wix, he is more 
a known as, about the neighbourhood of 

ockey’s Mews. 

Almost the last time I met Trivet, he said to me 
rather abruptly : ‘Do you know, old fellow, I’ve 
got an idea! 
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Of course, I felt bound to congratulate him, with 
rather sarcastic effusion, upon the occurrence of so 
remarkable an event. 

‘Yes, he said simply, ‘ about that picture of 
Wix’s. Bokes, the broker, didn’t of course know 
the value of it. No more, for the matter of that, 
did Wix’s brother-in-law, Ben, the French-polisher, 
who was given to drink. After Ben got possession 
of it, he took it out of its frame to clean it up a bit. 
Perhaps he was drunk at the time ; I don’t say he 
wasn’t. Finding it a fine bit of dark old oak panel, 
he took a fancy for putting a thick coating of 
French-polish upon it. Then—being drunk, as 
I’ve said, or because he preferred the French- 
polish of his trade to the oil-painting of a Dutch 
artist—he put the picture back in its frame with 
its front to the wall, and its French-polished back 
facing outwards, and so it remained until after the 
fire in Jockey’s Mews’ 

‘So that the work of art that Wix admired so 
much’—— 

‘Was merely all the clotted French-polish that 
his tipsy brother-in-law had heaped on what was 
really the back of the panel! The imagination 
of Wix and his friends did the rest. He found out 
a horse’s head in it. Before very long, if we’d 
have left him alone, he’d have found out a whole 
cab-stand, with an accurate portrait of the chief 
waterman !—Fancy is a wonderfully inventive and 
prolific artist.’ 

I refrained from expressing my entire agreement 
in Trivet’s theory about Mr Wix’s work of art. 
But the more I reflect upon the matter, the more 
I am driven to the conclusion that there was 
something in Trivet’s idea—for once; at any- 
rate, if not to be borne out by the facts of the 
case, it was decidedly creditable to his fancy. 


THE MEASURED MILE. 


THE iron screw-steamer Flying-fish, of the Elsi- 
nore and Stockholm Mail Company, in all the 
glory of fresh paint, taut rigging, and flags flying, 
is steaming down the Thames as fast as two 
hundred horse-power will drive her. It is very 
evident that the dozen people standing about the 
deck are neither German tailors going to spend a 
holiday at home, nor English tourists bound for 
the Fiords and the Dovrefeld ; if so, they would be 
less interested in the Flying-fish, and more in the 
barge she has just missed running into, Two or 
three of them are conversing with the pilot ; one is 
talking to the man at the wheel about the steering 
qualities of the ship; another is specially inter- 
ested in certain dials, just above the engines, which 
indicate the pressure of steam, and other parti- 
culars of a like character; and a few others are 
looking over the bow, and carefully noticing the 
shape and size of the waves which the steamer 
throws off on each side as she ploughs through the 
still water. The Flying-fish is bound for ‘the 
measured mile,’ at the Lower Hope, a reach or bend 
of the river a few miles below Gravesend, there to 
try her capabilities in the way of speed. 

Will she, or will she not, average the twelve knots 
an hour which have been contracted for? The 
engineer of the firm which has built both vessel and 
engines confidently predicts thirteen at the very 
least : he knows that, making a fair deduction for the 
tide, she is doing that now: how easily she overtook 
and passed that empty screw-collier just now! But 
as we get near the trial-ground, he thinks he is 


wanted below; and as he descends the steep iron 
ladder to the stoke-hole, one of the directors of the 
Company, who is evidently well up in such matters, 
maliciously remarks, that he is gone to do the 
spurring business, A careful management of the 
furnaces, so as to get the greatest quantity of steam 
that the boilers can produce, just as we begin the 
mile, is a most important condition of success. 
But we are close to the trial-ground ; and the pilot, 
by means of a great bunch of seals and a stro 
steel chain, having hauled up an enormous woe 
from the depths of a fob-pocket, we follow his 
example, and all produce our watches. There are 
the two posts which mark the beginning of the 
mile ; one is on the bank of the river, the other 
some three hundred yards inland. When the 
inland post appears to us exactly behind the other, 
that is, when the Flying-fish and the two posts 
are in a straight line, the mile begins. As we go 
on, the posts appear rapidly to _-Y~ each 
other, and one of our party, who has stationed 
himself forward, begins, and all join in the shout, 
‘Now!’ On we go, at a splendid pace; the long 
waves on each side swell higher and higher, and a 
fountain rises on each side of the ship’s cut-water, 
and falls in such glistening drops as only the briny 
element can produce. Another shout indicates 
that the posts which mark the lower boundary are 
past, and all compare notes about the time. It is 
settled at four minutes five seconds; which gives a 
speed of over fourteen and a half knots per hour 
for the first run with the tide. The time of 
running one mile is readily converted into rate per 
hour by a table in which for every five seconds is 
given the corresponding rate per hour. 

We run down about a mile below the point, and 
then turn round, and again prepare for running a 
mile against tide. This mile, of course, takes much 
longer than the other; but the mean of the two is 
taken as the speed of the ship, independent of the 
tide. Five runs are made; and the four rates (ob- 
tained by taking the mean of the first and second, of 
the second and third, the third and fourth, and the 
fourth and fifth) are added together, and divided by 
four, to obtain the true mean speed of the ship. 
But, it may be said, why not have an even num- 
ber of runs, and taking the mean of them, so get 
a mean speed. This would not give a true result, 
because the force of the tide is so continually vary- 
ing that even the loss by one run against tide does 
not exactly represent the gain by the run with the 
tide immediately preceding it. Nor is this the 
only consideration in the matter, for a false mean 
= may be obtained by a skilful pilot steering 
the ship in the full force of the tide when running 
with it, and in a slack part of the stream when run- 
ning against it. This little piece of trickery is often 
practised upon unwary ship-owners. Of course, to 
get a true result, it is necessary that the ship shall 
run in a straight line exactly at right angles to the 
straight lines defined by the posts—that is, the 
least distance between them. If she vary from 
this course, she has to run more than the mile; 
but as any error in this direction tells ~ the 
builder, it is always carefully provided against. 
We now have to make our runs at halfzboiler 
power ; and the result is, that when the ship = 
with half of her propelling power, she only loses 
one-fourth of her ed; indeed, it is often 
observed that the last knot or two costs more coal 
than all the rest of the my A ship of the 
royal navy—a fast ship of her class—in a recent 
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trial, only lost 10 per cent. of her speed when 
half was substituted for full-boiler power. 

The trials of ships of the royal navy take place 
at Stokes Bay, near Portsmouth, and at the Maplin 
Sand, at the mouth of the Thames. Large mer- 
chant-steamers are also tried at the Maplin, there 
being a greater depth of water and more room to 
turn than at the Lower Hope. Many objections 
have been of late made by naval men to the system 
of trying ships at the measured mile. It is said 
that a ship’s speed at the measured mile, in smooth 
water, is of no use as a criterion of her speed at 
sea ; and that a ship never does so much on any 
future occasion as at the trial. Onthe other hand, 
it is said that trials at the measured mile are the 
only method of comparing ships with one another. 
Each ship is tried under precisely the same condi- 
tions—smooth water, the tide eliminated from the 
question, and each engineer, for his own credit, 
provides the best coal and the best stokers. Thus, 
although the trial gives us not the ordinary, but 
the maximum speed that can be got out of a ship, 
it is useful to “ able to compare the maximum 
speed of ships ; indeed, it is almost impossible to 
compare ships in any other way, for in what are 
called deep-sea trials, we can never be sure of 
having the same conditions in any two successive 
trials, not even in two ships at the same trial. 

One item given in the statement of the results of 
trials usually puzzles the general reader. It is 
said that the amount of slip was so many decimal 
— of a knot, or the negative slip was so much. 

he slip of the screw is the increase in speed 
which the ship would have attained if she had 
gone as fast as the screw. Thus, we may notice 
that any common screw being turned into wood 
advances in one turn a distance equal to the dis- 
tance between two adjacent parts of the thread 
measured in the direction of the length of the 
screw; and if enough power is not — to 
move it that distance, the screw stops. But water 
being a yielding body, the screw cannot take such 
hold in it as to compel the advance of the ship a 
proper distance for every turn; the screw is thus 
said to slip back, and the loss of speed thus occa- 
sioned is called slip. Some few years ago, ship- 
builders were astonished to find that, in some cases, 
the ship apparently goes faster than the screw—or, 
as they expressed it, there was negative slip. This 
phenomenon, has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained : some naval architects account for it by 
saying that there is always a strong current follow- 
ing a ship, and created by the motion of the ship, 
and in this it is said the screw turns; so that the 
real forward motion of the screw would be obtained 
by adding its apparent motion to the velocity of 
the following current ; and the result thus obtained, 
they say, will always exceed the velocity of the 
ship ; so that there will always be slip. Another 
theory is, that the elasticity of water, small as it is, 
is yet considerable enough, at very great velocities, 
to account for apparent negative slip. It is, 
however, generally agreed that the state of things 
indicated by negative slip is not a gain, but a loss 
of power. 

Phe difference, too, between the nominal and 
real Hbrse-power of the engine is also somewhat of 
a mystery. This is the result of an imperfect way 
of estimating the power of a ship. The same pres- 
sure of steam is taken in the calculation that was 
used years ago; now, a much greater pressure can 
be obtained by means of super-heating boilers and 


other improvements ; so that a ship’s nominal horse- 
aoe may be thirty, while her estimated actual 
1orse-power is one hundred and eighty, or two 
hundred. It is often remarked that we are now 
making but little advance in the way of speed ; 
ships built now often do not go so fast as those of 
a similar class built twenty years ago. The whole 
thing is a question of money, the truth being that 
fast ships do not pay. Great length without a 
corresponding increase of cargo-space, more expen- 
sive engines, and a much larger consumption of 
coal, all make the expense of two or three more 
knots per hour more than the additional speed can 
ever repay. The fastest ship afloat is one in 
which everything was sacrificed to speed—the 
yacht recently built for the Pasha of Egypt by 
Messrs Samuda of London; her speed on trial was 
seventeen and a quarter knots per hour, or about 
twenty English miles. 


GONE! 


Ou, lay her gently in the mould; 
Cover her o’er ; 

She from her bed so dark and cold 
Will come no more! 

Hushed now for ever is her song, 
So touched with fire ; 

Fain would I still its strains prolong 
On Mem’ry’s lyre. 


Ye gentle gales, that breathe of Spring, 
Flit o’er her grave, 

And when ye balmy odours bring, 
Give as she gave. 

Oh, nurse the willow-tree that weeps 
O’er her sweet breast ; 

Oh, nourish each fond flower that keeps 
Watch o’er her rest. 


Thou soft and fragrant summer breeze, 
Her grave come nigh, 

And linger ’mong the cypress-trees 
That o’er her sigh. 

Ye brightest stars of shining spheres, 
Smile from above ; 

Thou rosy morn, thy dewy tears 
Weep o'er my love. 


Oh, weep them at thy dawning hour, 
When none is near; 

Oh, fill the chalice of each flower 
With one pure tear. 

So should they drop upon the ground 
From flow’rets’ eyes, 

They ’ll fitly consecrate the mound 
*Neath which she lies. 
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